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MISS ELLA RUSSELL. 

Tuis month we present our readers with a 
portrait of the charming vocalist and gifted 
actress who has recently been appearing with 
such pronounced success in the short season 
of Carl Rosa opera at Daly’s Theatre. 

Miss Russell was born near Cleveland, Ohio, 
and her elementary musical training was 
imbibed at the Cleveland Conservatoire. On the 
advice of Max Strakosch she proceeded to Paris 
and studied there under Madame de la Grange. 
Her first appearance as an operatic vocalist 
was made, in Italy, as Leonora in J/ Tvovatore. 
She was then still in her teens. Florence, 
Turin, Milan,—where at the theatre La Scala 
she achieved the triumph of an ovation— 
followed in rapid succession, and she has in turn 
visited all the principal European countries. 

So far as England is concerned, Miss 
Russell made her début at Covent Garden in 
1886, in Rigoletto, after which she at once 
became famous. A second performance was 
given at the request of the Prince of Wales, 
and immediately afterwards the prima donna 
was ** commanded ” to sing at a State Concert 
at Buckingham Palace. She was ever after- 
wards eagerly looked for at the opera, but in 
1892 the failing health of her mother (who 
died in 1894) caused her temporarily to re- 
nounce the operatic stage, and only occasionally 
to accept engagements for concerts. 

Miss Russell has always beena great favourite 
in the North, and we have before us a copy of 
The Student (a magazine emanating from the 
University of Edinburgh), which contains a 


A FAIR 





portrait only a little less captivating than the 
one which forms our frontispiece. In Edin- 
burgh the University students of 1894 took the 
horses from her carriage, drew her through the 
streets, and in boyish fashion strove for a 
flower from her bouquet. They presented 
her with a beautiful bracelet, and on a’ recent 
visit, Miss Russell good naturedly shook hands 
with an earnest youth who re-introduced himself 
on the ingenuous plea that he was ‘the boy 
who had been run over” in the excitement of 
the former occasion. 

Tasteful as are the tributes of mere 
Universities, and flattering as may be the 
presents of individuals, they naturally pale 
into insignificance before the glorious offerings 
of Royal and Grand Ducal audiences. In 
Russia and Austria Miss Russell has been 
made the recipient of the most costly gifts. 
Her jewelry is of a magnificent description, 
and she possesses a cabinet filled with 
wreaths, not of laurel, but of which each leaf 
is solid gold! These are hers, not so much 
because she wanted them as because they who 
gave them could not help giving. 

Her most recent triumphs in London have 
been earned at Mr. William Boosey’s Ballad 
Concerts at St. James's Hall, which the 
announcement of her name suffices to fill to 
overflowing. Her manner is no less fascinating 
than her singing. While full of delicate con- 
sideration for the timid or feeble, she knows 
how to assert herself at the proper time, and 
in every relation of life she shows the most 
complete and engaging savoir faive. Our portrait 
is taken from a photograph by Mendelssohn. 


SINGER. 


From lips the like Queen Venus smiled withal 
Comes sweeter song than ever Siren knew ; 
And limpid eyes, like violets touched with dew, 

Lend subtler rapture to the music’s fall. 

Ah me! The rose is not more magical, 

Nor wan pink pearl more delicate to view 


Than her pure brow 


; among the splendid Few 


My lady is more exquisite than all. 


As when with ruffled throat in melody 
The darling lark springs softly to his flight, 

So her soul mingles with her voice ; for me, 

I have no wit for other minstrelsy : 
Than all my days to praise her with my might, 
Whose face is Glory, and her song Delight. 


Percy REEvE, 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


CarryING on the traditions of French musical 
journalism, M. Bruneau is now the appointed 
critic of the Paris Figavo. Hector Berlioz was 
for many years employed in a similar capacity 
on Le Fournal des Débats, and Adolphe Adam 
fulfilled the same office for L’ Assemblée Nationale. 
It will thus be seen that France is, in this 
matter at least, more civilized than England, 
where comparatively few musical critics have 
any very intimate acquaintance with music. 

a * 

M. Amsroise Tuomas, who is probably best 
known as the composer of Mignon, has passed 
away at the great age of 84. Mignon was first 
given in London in 1870, when Mme. Christine 
Nilsson played the title véle in Italian at Drury 
Lane. The same prima donna was the Ophelia 
in the deceased composer’s Hamlet, which was 
produced here in 1869, with Mr. Santley as the 
Prince of Denmark. M. Thomas was born 
at Metz; in 1832 he won the Prix de Rome. 
Among his other and less well-known works 
may be cited: La Double Echelle (1837), Le Caid 
(1849), Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté (1850), La Cour de 
Célimene (1855), and Psyche (1856). In 1882 
he produced Frangoise de Rimini. He became 
director of the Paris Conservatoire on the death 
of Auber in 1871, and in 1894, in honour of the 
1,000th representation of Mignon, he received 
the rank of Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. The appointment of his successor as 
Director of the Conservatoire will probably 
be offered either to M. Saint-Saéns or to 
M. Massanet. Up to the very last M. Thomas 
took the utmost interest in all musical matters, 
and was surprisingly hale for a man of his 
advanced years. 

ne a 
* 

Tue conductorship of the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, left vacant by the death of 
Sir Charles Hallé, has been offered to and 
accepted by Mr. F. H. Cowen. He also 
succeeds Sir Charles as conductor of the 
Manchester Concerts. 

* XK 
* 

Yet another death in the musical world! 
Mr. Henry Leslie, the composer and conductor 
so well known as the organiser of ‘ Leslie’s 
Choir,’’ died last month at his residence, 
Bryn Tanat, near Oswestry. During twenty- 
five years, he gave no less than 230 concerts, 
and by dint of the most painstaking rehearsals, 
a degree of perfection was attained by his 
choir that had hitherto been unknown. Mr. 
Leslie was born in London on June 18th, 1823, 
and studied under Charles Lucas. He was 
appointed conductor of the Hereford Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1863, and the choir has 
sung before the Queen at Windsor. It was 
disbanded in 1880. 

* ~ 

Tue course of the London represen 

of Carl Rosa opera closed with digng 





artistic completeness. It is to be feared that 
the venture was not altogether a financial 
success ; indeed, when the enormous expenses 
involved in a continuous series of matinées comes 
to be considered, it is difficult to see how the 
scheme should have proved profitable. It is 
hoped that the troupe may be induced to 
revisit the Metropolis at an early date, but not 
before arrangements have been made to secure 
a suitable theatre for a run of evening perform- 
ances. Comparatively few men who buy 
tickets for the opera are either able or willing 
to sacrifice half of the working day to the 
indulgence of their esthetic tastes. The 
business man—and who is mot a business man? 
—makes his money in the daytime and spends 
it at night. 
* 

MEANWHILE we have to record the success 
which attended the revival of Cavallevia 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and I Pagliacci (Leon- 
cavallo). But even more important was the 
delightful reproduction of Herr Humperdinck’s 
Hansel und Gretel. The Carl Rosa Company 
first introduced this opera into England, with 
dear little Miss Jeanne Douste as Gretel. At 
Daly’s Theatre the two chief parts were played 
by Miss Frances Graham and Miss Minnie 
Hunt. To the last named young lady we 
referred last month, on the occasions of her 
appearances as Michaela in Caymen, and as 
Queen Caroline in Mr. MacCunn’s Feante Deans. 
Suffice it now to say that she was very gracious 
and agreeable. Miss Edith Miller renewed 
her old and admirable assumption of the 
Witch’s part. The Chorus of Angels (a very 
important and effective feature) was particularly 
well sung, and the orchestra was good. 

. . 


* : 

Tuis delightful opera must surely appeal to 
all who have the slightest soupgon of music in 
their souls. It is light but learned, and every 
bar is written with a purpose that is by no 
means occult. A prominent actor whom we 
know told us that he saw the opera (on its first 
production in London by Sir Augustus 
Harris)—we are afraid to say how many times, 
but it was certainly more than twenty ! 

* * 


* 

PRroFEssor VILLIERS STANFORD has composed 
a new opera upon an Irish theme, entitled: 
Shamus O’Brien. The libretto is by Mr. George 
Jessop, and the opera (in two acts) will be 
produced at the Opera Comique early this 
month, The association of Sir A. Harris with 
the undertaking is a guarantee that it will be 
liberally mounted. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
has also an opera ready upon an English 
subject (words by Mr. B. C. Steplienson), 
which will shortly be heard. 

x a 


Mr. Ernest Forp, the talented and popular 


| conductor at the Empire Theatre, entered the 


state of wedlock on February 18th. The 
gtors of the Empire, Messrs. Tennant, 
\a } 
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Walter Dixon, and Collier, presented him 
with a handsome silver cigarette box and some 
silver dishes, on the occasion; and the 
members of the orchestra subscribed towards 
a testimonial which took the form of a massive 
silver inkstand. Mr. Ford has the hearty 
congratulations of a huge circle of personal 
friends, and the best wishes of all who have 
listened to his refined and original music. 
* * 


sk 


Miss Emma BaRNETT gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Queen’s Hall on January 3oth, 
when she showed extraordinary versatility in 
pieces of strongly contrasted character. If 
we might take exception where all was so good 
it would be to her rendering of the Grieg 
selection, the Holberg Suite (Op. 40). Though 
she played finely and negociated all the 
difficulties with ease, she did not appear to 
have quite caught the spirit of this master, 
and her occasional lapses from strict time were 
not by any means conceived in a sympathetic 
vein. On the other hand her treatment of 
Chopin—upon whom some declare that Grieg 
has drawn for his inspiration—was distinctly 
happy. ‘The difficult Impromptu in F sharp 
she handled with neatness, dexterity, and 
supreme good taste, and the Valse in A flat 
she rattled off with the utmost brilliance, 
and at a tremendous pace. She had the music 
under her fingers and played it, to use a cant 
expression, as if she were ‘shelling peas.” 
To her performance of Schumann's Vogel als 
Prophet an encore was demanded, and this 
beautifully executed number was by unanimous 
desire repeated. Among other items Mr. J. F. 
Barnett’s musicianly Sevenade in G minor met 
with a very flattering reception, and the pro- 
ceedings opened with a careful and orthodox 
rendering of Bach’s Italian Concerto. Mr. 
Charles Conyers sang at intervals, and his 
particularly pleasing tenor voice was heard to 
perfection in the familiar ‘ M’appari” from 
Marta. As an encore he gave ‘“‘ Come into the 


Garden, Maud,” with unusual delicacy and 


charm. 


* * 
ok 


On February 15th Mr. Bernard Fowles gave 
his first morning concert at the Queen’s Hall, 
when a programme of excellent music was 
discussed. Perhaps the most noteworthy item 
was a grand performance of the “ Variations 
upon a Theme by Beethoven” (Saint-Saéns) 
by Messrs. Ernest and Bernard Fowles on two 
pianofortes. In this composition the French 
composer subordinates his somewhat eccentric 
individuality to the development of a classical 
subject in a purely classical manner. The 
ingenuity, the masterly invention, and the 
experienced hand are all evident; but with 
fine artistic perception the real Saint-Saéns 
never, as it were, allows himself to speak 
above his breath! This is*true art; it 
is the dignity of music to dignify it. Mr. 
Ernest Hopkinson was the violinist on this 
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occasion, and he showed considerable facility 
in one of the more familiar Hungarian Dances. 
But we did not like his tone—or was it that of 
his fiddle? Mr. Bernard Fowles distinguished 
himself in some piano solos, and Mrs. Mary 
Davies was the vocalist. This lady, among 
other efforts, sang Brahms’s ‘ Vergebliches 
Stiindchen,”’ one of the comparatively few silly 
things which Brahms has perpetrated. The 
music is commonplace and the words 
(apparently an old folk-song) are quite beneath 
contempt in the original German. 
* a 


WHEN, however, they are adapted into 
English they become extremely unpleasant, 
and the ‘translation ’"—which, by the way, is 
not a translation—by E. Gladys Hughes is 
enough to make the stoutest heart quail. Mrs. 
Davies sang this song with apparent enjoyment 
in English and with what we believe the 
French term espidglerie. The audience was so 
much charmed by the ditty and its sub-acute 
flavour of impropriety that they rose to a pitch 
of concentrated applause that is seldom 
encountered in our halls. Encore! Encore! 
Nothing loath, Mrs. Davies obliged again. 
But this time she showed the real artistic 
temperament. She was not going to repeat 
herself, not she! So she sang it in German with 
even more intensity and point than before. 

* aK 


ok 

WE feel very strongly about this song. Ifit 
were sung at a music-hall to a music-hall 
‘‘ artiste’s’’ composer’s music, we feel sure that 
Mrs. MacDougall, or Mr. Chant, or the Lord 
Chamberlain, or Mr. Stead, or the Queen’s 
Proctor, or somebody would intervene. But at 
Queen’s Hall, or St. James’s Hall, it escapes 
censorship. What we most resent is the 
vulgarity of the so-called “translation.” 

 * 
*k 

A very elegantly selected programme was 
adopted at the concert given at St. James’s Hall 
by Miss Margaret Pierrepoint (pianist) and 
Miss Katharine Alston (soprano) on the evening 
of February 11th. These ladies, with the 
masterly assistance of the great violinist, Herr 
Willy Burmester (whose portrait will shortly 
appear in Tue Lurks, together with a short 
biographical notice), and of Mr. Paul Ludwig 
(violoncello), entertained an appreciative and 
discriminating audience in a most refined 
manner. Songs by Schumann, C. H. Parry, 
and Maud V. White showed off Miss Alston’s 
polished method in contrasted styles, and Miss 
Margaret Pierrepoint was as happy in Bach's 
‘‘ English Suite’’ (No, 2 in A minor) as in the 
florid numbers by Saint-Saéns and Paderewski. 
She used Messrs. Erard’s new ‘“ resonator” 
piano with fine effect. 

* * 
* 

Tue Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts were 
resumed on February 15th, when there was a 
pronounced increase in the attendance. Mr. 
Manns received an ovation on taking his place 
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at the conductor’s desk, a compliment which 
he richly deserved. Miss Katharine Fisk 
appeared as vocalist, and sang ‘‘ My heart is 
weary ’ from the late Mr. Goring Thomas's 
Nadeshda with great charm, and subsequently 
an air by Leoncavallo. As a tribute to 
the anniversary of Wagner’s death, that 
master’s overtures to Rienzi and Parsifal, as 
well as the Kaisermarsch were magnificently 
performed by the fine band. The Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven formed the orchestral 
piece de vésistance. Werr Willy Burmester made 
his first appearance at Sydenham, and made a 
far more than favourable impression by his 
faultless rendering of Spohr’s Seventh Violin 
Concerto. He was twice recalled. 


* * 
ok 


THE attendance, as above remarked, was 
better than it had been before Christmas, but 
there were still many empty seats. Considering 
that the Crystal Palace Concerts are probably, 
on the whole, and taking one consideration 
with another, the finest in England, if not in 
Europe, it seems at first sight extraordinary 
that the musical public should not support 
them more copiously than it does. But after 
thinking the matter prayerfully, we have come 
to the conclusion that the solution of the 
problem should be referred to the Railway 
Company who transport, or who might 
transport, the greater part of the audience from 
London to Sydenham. The distance is short, 
but the time occupied on the journey is com- 
paratively long, and in our experience the so- 
called “fast” trains differ only from the 
ordinary trains in that they stop outside the 
stations instead of at their platforms. Now 
that everybody has a bicycle, the Crystal 
Palace might well arrange on Saturdays for a 
shed or out-house, with a suitable staff of 
attendants, for the accommodation of the 
machines used by those who desire to hear the 
concerts, and do not wish to spend more than 
an hour in going and coming, from and back to 
town. 

ea 

WE never were good at figures, but we 
believe that Sydenham is nearer London than 
Brighton is. Nevertheless the railway journey 
to the Crystal Palace is infinitely more 
fatiguing than a trip to the sea by a fast train. 
Is there any conceivable reason why a quick 
train should not run between Victoria and the 
“high level” station at the Palace without 
stopping, and at about 2.40 on Saturdays? 
We mean a quick train, not one that slows up 
at Clapham, and muddles about Nunhead, 
Honor Oak, or Lordship Lane, on the 
slightest provocation. At present the gener- 
ality of people rather dread the trajet from town 
and back, especially as the concerts are all 
given in the colder part of the year. To 
suggest that a warmed Pulman or other car 
should be supplied to the train, would, we 
presume, savour of something like blasphemy, 





A NEw monthly magazine, entitled Melody, 
appears to-day. Although Mr. J. M. Coward, 
who has for many years been most valuabl 
associated with Messrs. Metzler, is the Editor, 
it is not the fact that the new venture is put 
forth solely or even mainly in the interests 
of that firm. The publication will be almost 
entirely devoted to musical compositions in 
musical notation, the literary matter being 
confined to two short articles by our old friend 
Mr. Joseph Bennett of the Telegvaph and Mr. 
Hichens of the World. 

* * 
ok 

At the twelfth Saturday Concert at the 
Crystal Palace the attendance was good, and 
many persons had evidently been attracted by 
the announcement of Mr. E. D’Albert’s work, 
the overture to his Dey Rubin, for the first time 
in England. Mr. D’Albert is, or was until 
quite lately, much prejudiced against England, 
where he received his musical education. As 
a youth he composed some pieces which were 
received with favour both here and abroad. 
Since then he has resided mainly in Germany, 
and now we understand that he even declines 
to speak the language of this country. He 
deems himself to be a German, apparently 
because his father was born in Holstein, which 
at the period of his father’s birth belonged to 
Denmark. 

* * * 

But any little peculiarities of temper are 
easily forgiven where they may be regarded as 
the eccentricities of genius. And so people 
were prepared to welcome the wandering sheep, 
if the composition in which he, presumably, 
elected to shine, had borne the stamp of genuine 
inspiration or spontaneity. Unfortunately the 
Crystal Palace audience, after listening atten- 
tively to his overture, did not appear to be 
particularly impressed, and the applause which 
followed its conclusion was half-hearted and 
scanty. In fact the “ Vorspiel” to Der Rubin 
—for Mr. D’Albert was German even on the 
programme—fell as flat as any pancake. And 
we are really not surprised. The work consists 
of two movements, a slow and a lively one. 
The slow movement is, perhaps, the slowest 
we have ever met. 

* * 
* 

So slow is it that, eked out as it is by a 
succession of long pauses (during which the 
composer himself seems to be deliberating as to 
what he shall do next), we are never regaled 
with a single bar of originality or ingenuity. 
Complete commonplace prevails in its most 
tedious manifestation, and at best one 1s 
irresistibly reminded of Mr. Cowen’s worst 
style, or of the late Abbé Liszt, in his more 
than usually uninspired moments. We have 
heard a good deal of poor music in our time, 
but we never incurred anything quite so 
exasperating as this. Ugliness, unconven- 
tionality, consecutive fifths, ostentatious 
ignorance, almost anything would have been 
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more interesting than the mouldy platitudes 
served out by this very delicate and highly- 
strung Mr. D’Albert. The slow movement 
was a weariness that defies description, because 
its pretentiousness was unredeemed by a single 
spark of individuality, and boredom of a 
ponderous kind was the inevitable result. 
af nk 
+ 

THE quick movement was rather better, 
simply because it could hardly have been so 
bad as the first movement. The orchestra 
played very well the sprightly passages which 
are badly written for the violins, and Mr. 
Manns conducted most carefully. But the 
thing was hopeless. 


Herr WILLy BurRMESTER appeared once 
more at these concerts and gave a phenomenally 
fine rendering of the extremely difficult Concerto, 
No. 1, by Paganini. This number was played 
by special request, and certainly the soloist, 
who has set himself to master the violin in 
a way that no artist since Paganini has 
approached the instrument, showed at once 
and for ever that he is the greatest violinist 
at present before the public. His style, his 
bowing, his facility, his manner of handling 
the fiddle place him far above any performer 
we have heard. The ‘‘Scotch” Symphony 
(Mendelssohn) received an admirable interpre- 
tation. It is interesting to remember that the 
first allegyo in this immortal work was, as Sir 
George Grove points out, a great favourite of 
Wagner. Yet Mendelssohn was characterised 
by Mr. Runciman in the Saturday Review as a 
“shallow Jew”! What with Mr. Joseph 
Bennett (who does not like Wagner) and Mr. 
Runciman (who does not like Mendelssohn), 
well, what a nice companionable lot these 
musical critics are ! 

es 

For the first time at Sydenham Miss Kirkby 
Lunn appeared as vocalist. She possesses a 
beautiful ‘creamy " voice, which she has been 
taught (by Signor Visetti at the Royal College) 
to use with the most charming effect. She will 
be the prima donna in Shamus O'Brien, the 
opera by Professor Stanford mentioned above. 
Nothing could have been better than her 
interpretation of an air from Gounod's Sapho. 
The lovely music, which may be described as 
the magician’s touch upon divine simplicity 
was new to most of those present, and created 
a profound impression. Miss Lunn has a 
great future before her. She sang like an 
angel, 

* 

A friend of ours says that Shamus O'Brien 
ought surely to have been composed by 
Hamish MacCunn! And really, when you 
come to think of it, it ought. 

ok a 

It is indeed pleasant to note that the sage 
information afforded in these columns is 
greedily absorbed by our Contemporaries, 











however humble. Only the other day The 
Daily Telegraph quoted at considerable length 
from one of our articles, and now the Magazine 
of Music, whose very existence we had not 
hitherto suspected, takes up the cudgels in 
defence of a paper called The Musical Courier 
‘‘upon”’ which Tue Lute is stated to have 
been “severe.” We hasten to inform the 
Magazine of Music that we did not dream of 
being ‘‘severe upon’’ The Musical Courier. 
Neither it nor the Magazine of Music need be 
under the faintest apprehension of incurring 
our severity. We do not pile rocks on flies. 
a * 


sk 


A coop portrait of the late Sir Joseph 
Barnby appeared in Tue Lute of January, 
1891. The publishers still have a limited 
number of copies of that issue in stock, and 
they can be supplied to those who order them 
forthwith. The portrait for next month will 
be that of M. Silotti, the celebrated pianist. 

* 3 


THE students’ concerts of the Royal Academy 
of Music are generally interesting, and the 
Chamber Concert, given on February 24th at 
St. James’s Hall, proved no exception to the 
rule. A M.S. quartet for piano and strings, 
by Mr. Joseph C. Holbrook, was an extremely 


attractive composition, and it was capitally: 


played by Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, Miss 
Edith E. Byford, Mr. Vernon Addison and 
Mr. Withers. Two movements from Smetana's 
delightful string quartet in E minor were well 
rendered by Miss Byford, Miss Beatrice Stuart, 
Mr. Vernon Addison and Miss Audrey Chap- 
man. The select choir sang Psalm cxxx., by 
A. Goring Thomas, under the experienced 
conduct of Mr. H. R. Eyers, and, among other 
vocal numbers, Miss Lilian Burgess created a 
very favourable impression with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s dainty song, ‘“ Orpheus with his 


Lute.” 
* 
ok 


WE have received, by the courtesy of Messrs. 
E. Ascherberg & Co., the vocal score of 
Sardanapalus which will be performed for the 
first time in England on Saturday afternoon, 
March 7th, at the Queen’s, when a recital 
of Cavalleria will also take place. Sardanapalus 
is described as a ‘‘ dramatic musical poem” ; 
it is written by Mr. William Akerman and 
composed by Franco Leoni. 

aA a 


* 

To produce, for the first time in any country, 
M. Bruneau’s Requiem was a privilege which 
the Bach Choir may well congratulate them- 
selves on having secured. The occasion, it 
need hardly be said, aroused a great deal of 
attention, and the larger part of the Queen’s 
Hall audience on February 25th was evidently 
rather attracted by the announcement of the 
Requiem than by that of either Brahms’s 
‘ Tragic” overture, or Beethoven’s short 
oratorio The Mount of Olives, which respectively 
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opened and closed the programme. M. 
Bruneau’s opera L’Attague du Moulin achieved 
a success when first presented at the opera in 
London, that had not crowned his earlier opera 
Le Réve. ‘This last work, though after two or 
three hearings and some study of the score 
we admire it most intensely, was found to be 
so full of daring innovations, and so little in the 
manner of the tuneful school on the one hand, 
or of the pretentious if tedious modern German 
vapouring on the other, that it could hardly 
have been expected to be popular. 


Now the Requiem was composed before Le 
Réve, and the question which we asked ourselves 
on February 25th, was: Will the composition be 
found to be in the style of Le Réve or of L’Attaque 
du Moulin? The question was answered in an 
unexpected way. The Requiem is in the style 
of neither. It faintly foreshadows some 
passages in the earlier opera, but the work as 
a whole is obviously the spontaneous and 
inspired outcome of that artistic and imperious 
impulse, which deals with the subject in hand 
once and for ever, without reference to, or 
voluntary selection of any particular style. 
That the Requiem is amazing we frankly admit. 
That it is deeply devotional weare quite certain. 
We also think that the music is interesting 
throughout and very original, and that those 
who pretend to like much respectable modern 
stuff will not consistently be able to admire this. 

* * 

IT is curious to notice the different attitudes 
adopted by the Press. While The Daily 
Telegraph (can it be the voice of our old friend 
Mr. Joseph Bennett?) shakes its heavy head 
and, though still contriving to cling to the 
fence, sullenly mutters such words as “ cacoph- 
ony” in connection with the music, The 
Morning Post comes out with enthusiastic praise, 
which we ourselves could hardly have improved 
upon. The D.T. nominally suspends its 
judgment for further reference, but it gives 
a pretty good notion of what that judgment 
will eventually be. The M.P., on the 
contrary, has made up its mind at once. And 
so have we, and so, indeed, have all musicians 
except journalistic musicians. 

cg * 
ok 

THE opening is very startling. It gives an 
impression such as might be received if one 
were suddenly to find himself transported on to 
another planet. But we have not space to 
analyse the numbers. Suffice it to say that the 
‘Dies Ire”’ and “ Tuba mirum,” are of the 
most unconventional, and almost unearthly 
weirdness and sublimity, and the Agnus Dei is 
surprisingly lovely. The part-writing is most 
effective, and the instrumentation is perfect 
and most ingenious. The whole music is very 
learned, and shows, in places, the self control 
which is the hall-mark of genius. Of the 
soloists, Madame Amy Sherwin and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, best deserve mention, especially the 





latter. Master George Smart, who sang a 
solo from the organ loft by the composer's 
directions, has a nice voice, but he seemed 
desperately nervous. Professor Stanford con- 
ducted a performance, good under all the 
circumstances, which we would on no account 
have missed. 


Mr. A. MontaGuE Cooper’s evening concert 
at the Steinway Hall drew a large audience on 
Thursday, February 20th, when an interesting 
programme was given. The concert-giver 
proved himself a pianist of more than ordinar 
ability, his solos meeting with great apeinitll 
the variations on a Scotch air being enthu- 
siastically encored. Miss Fusselle sang, most 
artistically, Purcell’s ever-welcome ‘‘ Nymphs 
and Shepherds,”’ and in the second part Lady 
Dufferin’s “ Terence’s Farewell to Kathleen,” 
both items being warmly applauded. Mr, 
Wingrove Ive’s fine voice and method were 
well displayed in ‘‘ When bright eyes glance,” 
and later on in “ She alone charmeth my sad- 
ness,’ which pleased so much that an encore 
was demanded and complied with. Miss 
Osborne Rayner was recalled for both her 
songs; the first, ‘Rory Darlin’,” she gave 
with much expressive humour, whilst Gounod’s 
‘‘When all was young” gave greater scope 
for the display of a well-trained voice. Mr. 
Turner Lloyd rendered, with great acceptance, 
‘* A May Morning,” and afterwards introduced 
a really beautiful song of his own-composition, 
‘¢ When a little while has flown,” his tasteful 
rendering of which, combined with the 
undoubted merit of the work, secured a well- 
deserved encore. Mr. Stuart Hyatt’s contribu- 
tions consisted of “‘ Thou’rt passing hence ” and 
‘The Raven,” which met with commendable 
approval. Miss Violet Nicholson played two 
mandoline solos in a way far above that to 
which we are accustomed on this somewhat 
hackneyed instrument. The musical portion 
of the programme was varied by two recitations 
by Miss Mabel Hackney, which were cordially 
received. Mr. F. J. Chaffer rendered great 
service, accompanying the songs with great 


taste and delicacy. 
a 


sk 


Miss Sytvia Rita, who made so successful 
a début last year at the Monday ‘“ Pops,” gave 
a concert at St. James’s Hall on February 27th, 
which was almost perfect of its kind. Lady 
Hallé was in admirable form, and played 
delightfully, both in solos and in the well-known 
duet for violin and piano in G major (op. 30, 
No. 3) by Beethoven, in which Mr. Leonard 
Borwick joined. The latter also distinguished 
himself as a soloist. Mr. Ben Davies sang, 
among other pieces, ‘‘Lend me your aid,” 
from Gounod’s Reine de Saba, very beautifully, 
and Mr. Kennerly Rumford introduced two 
charming songs by M. V. White, after the last 
of which, “Crabbed Age,” he was encored. 
But the feature of the evening was the singing of 
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Miss Rita, who surpassed herself. We cannot 
thank her enough for her intelligent choice of 
songs. In ‘*Crépuscule,”” by Massenet, she 
displayed the nicest taste, and she did mcre 
than justice to M. Charles René’s ‘“ Des 
Ailes!” of which the words are well adapted 
to inspire a composer. Her other selections 
were the late Mr. Goring Thomas’s ‘‘ Time’s 
Garden,” a most infinitely pathetic song, and 
the somewhat hackneyed “ In a distant land,” 
by Taubert. As an encore she gave “I 
wonder,” a dainty little item that was quite 
new tous. In each and all of these she sang 
with the very perfection of grace, ease, and 
charm. Her pronunciation both of French 
and English was distinct and pure. She also 
joined Mr. Ben Davies in the idyllic duet 
“© Magali,” from Gounod’s Mivella. The 
concert, which was largely attended, com- 
menced at the sensible hour of 8.30, and was 
in every sense a pronounced and deserved 
success. 














MUSIC IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 





*,* In view of the musical influence of Colleges and 
Public and High Schools, we shall be glad to receive 
communications respecting any musical events that may 
take place. Such notices, however, should reach us by the 
18th day of the month. 


Brixton CoLLece or Music.—On the 2oth 
February the students gave their annual 
concert under the direction of Messrs. Turle 
Lee, Wm. Sexton, Frederick Bevan and 
Albert Fox. The concert was fairly successful, 
and consisted of many instrumental pieces and 
vocal duets and solos. A ’cello solo ‘*‘ Bolero,” 
by Albert Fox, was splendidly played by 
Master Clency, and the holder of the scholarship 
for pianoforte, Miss Lily Johnson, fully justified 
her possession of the same. The well-worn 
duet, ‘‘ Venetian Boat Song,”’ by Blumenthal, 
was the vocal gem of the evening, and 
excellently well sung by Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Read. 


DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c. 





*,* Correspondents are implored to write distinctly, 
especially proper names, and on one side of the paper 


only. 

Brixton .Hatt.—On February 11th Mr. 
Francis A. Fahy gave his lecture “ Songs of 
Irish Life,” illustrated by a charming array of 
musical talent. Mr. Fahy was fortunate in 
having secured the presence of an artist of 
extraordinary ability, to wit, Madame Alicia 
Adelaide Needham, whose compositions may 
fairly be described as unique. Amongst a 
dozen or so of her songs referred to by the 
lecturer, one called “‘ Maureen ” (Little Mary) 
was ably interpreted by Mr. O’Mara. Mr. 
Fahy dwelt on the characteristics of the Irish 
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in their love of music, their hospitality, labour 
and industry, and his remarks were pointed by 
songs descriptive of field sports, fishing, the 
home, dancing, &c., all beautifully rendered by 
Madame Belle Cole, Signor Foli, Mr. Richard 
Green, Madame Adelaide Mullen, Mr. Joseph 
O’Mara, Mr. Henry Beaumont, and Miss Mabel 
Berrey. The lecturer made special reference 
to the song ‘‘ Father O'Flynn,” sung by Signor 
Foli, and touched upon religion, patriotism, 
and emigration. Mr. Alfred Percival Graves, 
the author of the words of “ Father O’Flynn,” 
met with quite an ovation, as did Mr. Fahy, who 
also composed several of the songs discussed. 
Mrs. Needham was the recipient of several 
floral tributes. . 


NEWCASTLE - oN - TyNE. — The Newcastle 
Chamber Music Society gave its third concert 
of the season on the 22nd January, in the Old 
Assembly Rooms, Westgate Road. It being 
considered the thing to be associated with a 
society fostering the “high cult” in music 
there was the usual large and handsomely- 
attiredaudience. Theinstrumentalists were Mr. 
F. Schiever (first violin), Mr. Akeroyd (second 
violin), Mr. C. Courvoisier (viola), Mr. Carl 
Fuchs (’cello), and Mr. F. Norton (clarinet). 
The principal instrumental item was Brahms’s 
Quintet in B minor for clarinet and strings. 
Mr. Bispham was the vocalist, and contributed 
no less than seven songs. Mr. J. M. Preston 
accompanied. 

The third Harrison Concert was held 
in Olympia on the 29th January, and was 
a great success. Again we regret to say the 
very large audience was much disturbed by 
many well-dressed people coming in very late. 
The vocalists were Miss Evangeline Florence, 
Madame Alice Gomez, Mr. Ben Davies, and 
Mr. Andrew Black. The Royal Welsh Ladies’ 
Choir, under the baton of Madame Clara Novello 
Davies, sang several part-songs admirably. 
The solo pianist was Miss Madelaine Tenhave, 
the solo violinist being Miss Ethel Barns. 
Mr. Joseph Speaight made an_ efficient 
accompanist. 

The Gateshead Choral Society, which was 
organised a few years back in the sister 
Borough, but the majority of whose members 
hail from Newcastle, has transferred its 
rehearsals to the city, and changed its name 
to the ‘‘ Newcastle and Gateshead Choral 
Society.’ Naturally, there is much _heart- 
burning and tribulation in the camp, more 
especially among the humbler members, who 
do not think it fair that, after struggling into 
existence through good report and ill, a Society, 
which they regard as founded by them, should 
be appropriated by the Newcastle folk. 

On the 5th of February they gave a popular 
rendering of Jsvael in Egypt in the Town Hall 
to a crowded ‘shilling’ audience. The 
soloists were Madame Kate Robinson (soprano), 





Mr. Tom Child (tenor), and Miss Jennie 
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Atkinson (contralto). 
presided at the organ. 

On Saturday, February 8th, Mr. J. E. 
Jeffries, the newly-appointed Cathedral 
organist, gave an organ recital in the Cathedral 
to a fairly large audience. 

A popular concert, promoted by the Corpora- 
tion on Saturday, February 8th, for the purpose 
of fostering a taste for high-class music, brought 
together the Westminster Glee Singers (Messrs. 
Coward Ackermann, Kearton, and Brereton), 
Madame Goodall (soprano), and Madame 
Burelli, a whistler. The audience testified to 
the success of praiseworthy efforts to improve 
their musical taste by whistling most vigorously, 
and in this way somewhat disconcerting the 
fair siffleuse. 

The next popular concert, to be held on 
February 22nd, will be given by ‘* Carl Rosa” 
vocalists, with Mr. John Dunn as solo violinist. 


a * 
* 


PeckHaM.—Mr. Valentine Hemery’s . choir 
gave an excellent concert on the 18th February 
at the Public Hall before a crowded audience. 
The first part of the programme consisted of 
the delightful Cantata Buffa Aladdin, by the 
late Michael Watson. The work is of a most 
melodious description, and its performance was 
of a highly creditable character. Additional 
interest was imparted to the production by the 
fact that two of the solo parts (soprano and 
bass) were taken by members of the late 
composer’s family. Miss Maud Michael Watson 
possesses a delightfully bright voice of great 
purity, which she displayed to great advantage 
in the recitatives and solos that fell to her 
share. Mr. J. Michael Watson, who appeared 
to be a favourite with Peckham audiences, 
showed great vigour in his rendering of the 
bass solos. The contralto and tenor were 
respectively Mrs. Hemery and Mr. J, H. 
Brookes. The former gave a pleasing rendering 
of the music allotted to her, whilst the tenor 
part was safe in Mr. Brookes’ hands. All 
the solos and several of the choruses were 
redemanded and repeated. The instrumental 
portions suffered by the incompleteness of the 
orchestra, which consisted almost entirely of 
strings, and consequently lacked colour, but 
the whole performance reflected the highest 
credit on the conductor, Mr. Valentine Hemery, 
who is to be congratulated on the result. 

The second part of the programme was of a 
miscellaneous character and included a new 
song by Mr. J. Michael Watson, entitled 
‘* Twilight Music,” which was sung with great 
expression by Mrs. Hemery accompanied by 
the composer. The music is of a tuneful order, 
showing that Mr. Watson inherits in no small 
degree the melodious instincts of his gifted 
father. Two of Mr. Hemery’s compositions 
were also given with great success. Miss Marie 
Cholmondley rendered valuable assistance at 
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the piano, her solo playing showing great taste 
and technica! skill. is 1s - 
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ACROSTIC PRIZE. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR FEBRUARY. 


They are not on a par, but never mind: 
The names of two composers you must find. 





1. Give me the morning paper: then all right 
I'll feel, although I’ve lain awake all night. 
2. ‘* We never mention her ” ; we know of yore, 
But what did T. H. Bayly say before ? 
3. ‘We've fought the Bear before, and while we're 
Briton’s true ” 
We'll fight the Boer, the Ashanti—we have fought you, 
4. Realization’s disappointing quite, 
Some say ; but most prefer it to this light. 
5. The very best of taste I likely lack ; 
Still, hail me, as a piece of bric-a-brac ! 
6. In music, I should seldom doubled be, 
And I’m de trop when two sweethearts agree. 


SOLUTION. 

M ornin G 
O h! n O 
= “=. a 


A nticipatio N 
RococoO 
% & § t° 


Notes.—1. ‘*The Morning” (newspaper). 6. ‘ Two 
is company, three is none.” Doubling of thirds in music, 
a prominent vice of turgid compositions. 

Correct answers to the above have been received from: 
‘* Barnaby B.,” *‘ Little Blue-Eye,”’ ‘ Scissors and Paste,” 
‘Tommy Atkins,’ and ‘ Marigold.” “ Parrot” gave 
Action for the fourth light, but that cannot be allowed. 
Several solvers guessed all but the second light, thinking, 
apparently, that what T. H. Bayly said “ before” was 
to be looked for in a former poem, and not in the first 
words of the line referred to. 

Competitors are invited to send in solutions marked 
** Acrostic” on the envelope, and addressed to the Editor 
of THE LuTE to reach 44, Great Marlborough Street not 
later than the first post on the 2oth of the month in which 
each acrostic appears. At the end of the year a prize 
will be given to such solver as has successfully guessed 
the greatest number of acrostics, and in the event of a 
“‘ tie’? either the prize will be divided, or these ‘ tying” 
will be invited to guess off their ‘ties ” in special acrostics 
at the discretion of the Editor. Every competitor should 
employ an assumed name, and only divulge his (or her) 
real one on learning that he (or she) has gained the prize. 
The assumed names of the successful solvers will be 
published monthly. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR MARCH. 


These, two in one, make music vile: 
Apart, they’re played in splendid style. 


OYE YS p 





1. Just take this line when going East, 
And every meal will prove a feast. 

2. We Englishmen ave this. Why not? 
We do the best with what we’ve got. 

3. He died, though walking gingerly 
A victim to the “ hew ” and cry. 

4. In India I was cruel, mind ; 
In Paris I was cruel kind. 

5. He’s seen both here and on the Veldt 
But never yet took off his belt. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Cc ications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. P 
The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he 1 
unable to make use. 
All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 
Advertisements should reach the Office of the PUBLISHERS, 44 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not later than the aoth in 
to insure insertion in the issue of the month current, 
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“BEHOLD, Gop Is mMy SALVATION” 


| Anthem for Easter 
a on cenenae doe W. SMALLWOOD. 


LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS, 44.GT MARLBOROUGH ST, Ww. 
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Be ~ hold, Be hold, God ismy sal ~ vation, God is my sal. 
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RaW, 2054. Copyright for United States property of A.R Schmidt Boston. 
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Sing unto the Lord; 
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CHORALE 4-108 


1, Je — susChrist is risn to day, 
2.Hymns_ of praise then let s! 





Our tri_ um — phant Ho . ly day. 
Un .. to Christ our Heavn-ly King 
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R&W.2054, : Excepting at Eastertide the Chorale may be omitted by finishing with the Amen. 
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